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Xotes and Discussions. 335 

ON THE MULTIPLICITY OF CONSCIOUS BEINGS. 

[A correspondent writes us that the exposition of the question, "Does Correla- 
tion of Forces presuppose conscious Beings?" in the October number (p. 433) 
of 1877, seems inconclusive as regards the demonstration of the " Multiplicity of 
conscious Beings." The following supplement to that discussion is offered here :] 

1. The one absolute conscious being knows himself; i. e., makes 
himself an object, and thus makes himself objective — i. e., creates. 

2. This process of making objective necessarily involve! the union 
of two incompatible or incongruent extremes : (a) the ohjeetijied, 
created object is, as such, passive, dependent: detgrmined through 
another — i. e., through the ego, or determining^; (6) and yet this 
object, in order to be self-object, or the self of the absolute, must 
be self-active, self-object: self -determining, and not passive and-de- 
pendent. This can only happen through the object's becoming self- 
active and creating its own nature — cancehiig its own passivity; 
and this is a process of evolution or development — culture, in short. 

3. Hence the consciousness of the absolute can be onlj- through 
the independent consciousness of its object (corollary: hence there 
cannot be one God without two, which are one) ; and this inde- 
pendence cannot be primary, but must be a become (although through 
a process which has eternally become, and is alwaj's becoming — i. e. , 
all its stages existing through all time) the " eternally begotten Son " 
(hence it, the object, starts always as a determined, and makes itself 
a determiniwg'). 

4. But since the object is given as a determined, and has to elevate 
itself to a self-determining' in order that the divine self-consciousness 
may be (or, in order that any self-determining may be — or, in order 
that Being may be at aJl), it follows that its initial existence is mani- 
fold, because all determined-ness, all passivity, all finitude, is through 
external limitation, at first, and is thus qualitative ; and, secondly, it 
elevates itself to independence only through making its external limit 
or otherness to be for it- — ). e., a reflection of the first being — so 
that its dependence upon another becomes dependence upon itself, 
and it becomes a total and independent (in other words, its quality 
becomes quantity). The otherness of quality and finitude becomes 
repetition of self; hence otherness as it is found in quantity, and thus 
indifference. To restate this fourth position summarily, the form of 
objectivity in which the determinations are from without is that of 
finitude, and, hence, of multiplicity — that of things; and this stage 
is, and can be, canceled only into that of multiplicity of independent 
beings as its next phase, 

5. Then the externality of quantity and multiplicity is a finitude, 
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again, which is impervious to all determination acting from without — 
i. e., from the absolute — upon it. It can be removed only through 
the self-activity of the monads, pr atomic ones, which, through their 
own energy, cancel in thems^v^s the exclusiveness (or quali|^ye 
character) of their natures, and, by taking on the nature of others — 
i. e., causing the determinations of othei's within themselves — become 
generic, or species, in place of atomic individual. This is education, 
or culture — by which the individual, who has nothing at start of his 
own, determines himself in the forms of the race, or of the universal, 
and thus elevates himself to a reflection (or image) of the self- 
determining absolute. Thus it involves Free Will, or Freedom and 
Independence, and yet results in a free conformity to the absolute. 
It involves, also, Grace, or the spectacle of the universal, given free as 
object to the Individual, so that he may determine himself in con- 
formity therewith. 

6. Thus the universe always presents, and has presented, the proc- 
ess of the objective God (the Son) in all the degrees of evolution at 
all times: (a) the unconscious part called Nature — being the realnf 
of necessity or determination from without (or excluding negation, 
or limitation) ; (6) the realm of spirit, or of rational beings, each 
individual of which annuls the external determinations of nature, and 
wills itself universal determinations — i.e., totor determinations — ^ 
in their place. 

The plurality of individuality remains. But the unity of the realized, 
Absolute Will, is attained — the unity of institutions (of Society, 
State, Church, etc.). 

This is the Church as the great invisible unity of all men striving 
to realize in themselves the Absolute. In this Church the Absolute 
becomes adequately objective ; not in the visible Church simply — 
i. e., in the living, bodily humanity — but in all intelligent beings 
living in the body and out of it ; especially in the immortals growing 
perfect, after the body. 

W. T. H. 



POLYCRATES SENDS ANACREON FIVE TALENTS. 

Two sleepless nights the sweet Anacreon spent 

What time Polycrates five talents sent ; 

Distressed by anxious cares such wealth to keep, 

Whom only song had ever robbed of sleep, 

The third morn the gift returned, with word, " Bare love 

And verse were all the goods he knew the care of." 

JoHK Albex. 
New Castle, N. H., March, 1878. 



